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organized to withstand that industrialism, it takes on its most real sig- 
nificance and derives its greatest value. 

Ordway Tead. 
New York City. 

The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. By Carleton H. 
Parker. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. — 199 pp. 

During the years which have elapsed since economic science was 
first given definite form and structure by the classical economists the 
science has been assailed from many directions. The temper of each 
succeeding generation, in a sense, has been reflected in its reaction to 
the body of inherited economic doctrines. In recent years the icono- 
clastic movement which has been most strongly forced has centered 
in the psychological preconceptions of economics. Though the attack 
was begun some years ago by the trenchant criticisms of Thorstein 
Veblen, it is only within the last decade that the skirmishing has 
extended over any considerable section of the front. Today ques- 
tions revolving about this problem are among the most insistent with 
which economists have to deal. Have economists any concern with 
the findings of the psychologists? Is classical economics completely 
invalidated by recent changes in psychological conceptions? If not, 
what degree of renovation may be required in these classical doc- 
trines? With what problems is the old economics competent to deal, 
and what problems is it incompetent to attack if the newer psycho- 
logical conceptions are to be accepted? These are questions which 
are not only pressing for solution in the realm of abstract reasoning, 
but are being brought sharply to the front in the hurly-burly of in- 
dustrial reality. 

Among the younger participants in this attack upon the psycho- 
logical bases of orthodox economics none has pressed the fighting 
more assiduously than Carleton Parker. Comparatively unknown 
four years ago, this young economist from the West attracted national 
attention by his work in the field of labor and in the practical appli- 
cation of a technique of research based upon psychological findings. 
His death early in 1918 put an untimely end to his work in eco- 
nomics, leaving only scattered fragments to suggest what his future 
accomplishments might have been. These miscellaneous essays have 
been gathered together by his wife, and now appear in book form. 
Though the book contains no complete and consistent development 
of his theories, it is yet a welcome contribution to economic litera- 
ture. It serves to bring out the main charges which Carleton Parker 
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preferred against the classical economists, and, in addition, it con- 
tains concrete examples of the application of his newly developed 
tools to the task of interpreting and correcting the maladjustments 
of industrial society. 

Of the four essays which the book contains two are concerned 
with fundamental theoretical issues. Of these two essays, one, deal- 
ing with " Motives in Economic Life ", has already been published, 
having been delivered as an address before the American Economic 
Association in January, 1918. The second, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant essay in the book, is called " Toward Understanding Labor 
Unrest". This was an unpublished brief which Mr. Parker pre- 
pared for submission to a group of friends as a rough exposition of 
his views. The other two essays, " The Casual Laborer " and " The 
I. W. W.", deal with specific aspects of the labor problem. They 
are chiefly significant, however, in the light they throw upon the type 
of problem which Mr. Parker believed capable of study by means of 
the technique furnished by behavioristic and abnormal psychological 
research, and upon the method of applying this technique. There is 
in addition an appendix containing a report on the Wheatland Riot 
of 1913, which was investigated by Parker as secretary of the Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing of California. An introduc- 
tion by Cornelia Stratton Parker explains the circumstances under 
which the various essays were written, and gives some extremely in- 
teresting facts concerning her husband's intellectual development. 

A phase of this development is explained by Carleton Parker him- 
self in the first essay in the book — " Toward Understanding Labor 
Unrest ". He there explains the situation in which he first realized 
the inadequacy of the tools furnished by orthodox economics for the 
solution of the particular problems with which he was then con- 
cerned, problems of labor unrest. The essential weakness of an 
economic analysis founded upon the classical basis he felt to lie in 
the interpretation of the springs of human conduct. In actual life 
men simply did not react to situations in the way which economic 
science assumed. Men were not hedonistic, men were not perfectly 
rational, men were not balanced pleasure-pain machines. Human 
behavior, as he observed it in the hop-fields, in the " jungles ", in 
the mines of the West, could not be explained in any such simple 
manner as that. The human mind was complex, irrational, dis- 
ordered, its workings altogether incapable of reduction to the simple 
categories of the text-book on economics. Carleton Parker sensed 
the truth which Santayana has voiced : 
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We are not dealing with an articulate mind whose possessions are dis- 
criminated and distributed into a mastered world, where everything has its 
department, its special relations, its limited importance; we are dealing 
with a mind all pulp, all confusion, keenly sensitive to passing influences 
and reacting on them massively and without reserve. . . . This mind is 
feeble, passionate, and ignorant. Its sense for present spirit is no miracle 
of intelligence or of analogical reasoning; on the contrary it betrays a 
vagueness natural to rudimentary consciousness. 

And human behavior, Carleton Parker found, varied sharply with 
environment, the codes of business behavior, for instance, being thor- 
oughly alien to the behavior of migratory laborers. Since he was 
interested primarily in how men behaved, what they did, and why 
they did it, in the jungle camp as well as in the market place, he 
began to cast about for tools with which he might approach such 
problems. He found these tools, he thought, in the field of psychol- 
ogy, in the work of behavioristic and abnormal psychologists. 

Carleton Parker was not the first to blaze this trail. Veblen, Mit- 
chell and one or two other American economists had questioned the 
old psychological preconceptions of economics and had begun an 
analysis of more recent psychological developments in the attempt to 
discover their bearing upon the work of the economist. But none 
came into the field with more enthusiasm than did Parker, and none, 
in the course of the three years during which he pursued this line of 
endeavor, did more effective work in the application to economic re- 
search of the technique which was afforded by the contributions of 
the psychologists. 

It is difficult at this time to appraise the work of Carleton Parker 
in its relation to the development of economics in America. His 
work in " psychological economics " extended over very few years, 
it must be remembered, and necessarily lacked the ripeness and 
maturity which time would have given it. The psychology upon 
which he based his work is itself in the developmental stage, as 
Parker fully realized. The value of his work, then, cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of the number of volumes bearing his name, nor yet 
by the number of "laws" established through his investigations. 
But to American labor research, and to all other branches of eco- 
nomic investigation as well, Carleton Parker has contributed a 
method, a point of view and a spirit which, it may be hoped, will 
endure long after the details of his psychology are antiquated. If 
the present volume serve to perpetuate the example of his method 
and to keep alive the memory of his rare freedom from intolerance 
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and his clear sanity in the study of social phenomena, it will have 
performed a rich service. 

Frederick C. Mills. 
Columbia University. 

Personnel Administration: Its Principles and Practice. By 
Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1920. — xii, 538 pp. 

Tead and Metcalf have written the best book yet published on the 
principles and practice of personnel management. It is more com- 
plete, more detailed, and more explanatory than the other works in 
the field. Its scope is indicated by its main divisions: Personnel 
Department (reasons and functions), Employment Methods (sources 
of labor supply and methods of selection and placement), Health 
and Safety, Education (for executives, foremen, employees ; com- 
pany magazine, arousing interest, transfer and promotion, shop rules, 
grievances and discharge) , Research (job analysis and specifications, 
turnover, labor audit), Rewards (elements in wage determination, 
payment plans and methods, insurance), Administrative Correlation, 
Joint Relations (shop committees, employees' associations, business 
value of the collective bargain, employers' associations, material in- 
dustrial councils, purpose of industrial government) . 

The authors believe that " the next great step ahead in the more 
effective organization of industry is collective bargaining, first about 
work and second about pay" (page 269). They state that "the 
collective bargain offers the only real protection to the employer 
against his natural impulse to economize in the easiest but ultimately 
most expensive way" (page 468), and they hold "argument on job 
analysis and job determination to be the bedrock on which all future 
joint dealings should be based " (page 473). " Progress ... is as- 
sured as soon as employers become convinced that collective bargain- 
ing properly conducted is one of the principal means of restoring in- 
terest in work, creating a sense of self-respect and human dignity in 
the workers, and educating managers as well as managed into their 
respective responsibilities for a productive industrial system " (page 
479). 

Many will feel that the text too unreservedly approves a strongly 
centralized personnel operation and others will doubtless point out 
that the insistence upon the determination of labor policy chiefly by 
the personnel executive is an impossibility, since this is primarily a 



